2                      PRACTICAL EDUCATION.

much official and private discussion, it is as yet far
from being solved*

It was very natural for the " practical" man, when
this question rose, to attempt to settle it in a practical
manner. It seemed to be a very simple thing to teach
a boy to read or write for three hours, and then keep
him for the same time at shoemakmg, carpenteis'
work, or printing It was tried, but with very little
success It is remarkable that so much money arid
labour should have been spent, and is still being
spent, to prove that mere children cannot perform
men's work, or even be trained dmctly to most trades.
The farmer knows that a colt cannot be put in
harness or worked, though even during colthood the
animal may be prepared in Arab fashion by gentle
care or culture for training But it does not seem to
have been known to most men that a human colt is
subject to precisely the same conditions. The result
of the faith in teaching trades to children was the
establishment of technical schools. And the xesult
of the teaching has been that so far as the training
in these has been purely practical, technological,,
aiming at a mechanical calling, it has only
succeeded with vigorous boys at least fourteen
of age And it is no great discovery that a
begin at that age as an apprentice to any
It has also been found that the industrial or
school proper costs a fortune to establish, and
available for the youth in cities or large towns. ;
the problem to be solved is: "By what sygtetai
all children, girls as well as boys, both ia,
country, in school, or possibly at home, be
Infancy to industry ? *